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ABSTRACT 

This paper is a statement, froa the viewpoint of a 
language teaching specialist, of the contributions language learning 
theory could aake to language planning. It consists of three parts: 
(1) a conceptual fraaevork of language planning used to identify ways 
in which a linguist sight contribute; (2) a suaaary of basic concepts 
of language learning theory, and (3) a review of literature on 
selected probleas in bilingual education in order to ezaaine the 
validity of any iaplications froa language learning theory. The 
exaaination of several language learning theories leads to the 
conclusion that teachers in bilingual programs should have training 
in the aethods of teaching English as a second language and that the 
socioeconoaic and cultural background of the non-English*speaking 
student cannot be ignored if efficient learning is to take place. 
(PHP) 
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INTRODUCTION 



I had at first intended in this paper to write a typology of 
accepted facts about language learning with the purpose of 
identifying those issues within language learning theory 
which might contribute to the more efficient solution of the 
major problems with which educational language planning deals. 
In writing the paper, the complexity of the relationship be- 
tween language learning theory and language planning forced me 
to examine several commonly held assumptions, which examin- 
ation in turn led to the present format of the paper. The 
basic assumptions were two: 1) that language specialists can 
contribute to language planning, and 2) that there are identi- 
fiable issues within language learning theory which remain the 
independent variable in different language learning situations, 
i.e. that in problems in educational languao^e planning one can 
look to language learning theory for answers which will remain 
valid regardless of the situation. I rarely see these assump- 
tions discussed critically by people who ma>.e their living as 
specialists on language teaching, and I think it well behooves 
us as professionals to do so. This paper then is a statement, 
from the viewpoint of a language teaching specialist, of the 
contributions one might reasonably expect from language learn- 
ing theory to language planning. 

In order to examine language planning case studies for 
possible implications from language learning theory, it be- 
came necessary first to identify those areas within the plan- 
ning process to which the language teaching specialist might 
contribute. In so doing, I have had to consider the larger 
question of the possible contribution of the linguist, i.e. 
the language specialist, to matters of language planning. 
The paper -'-.hen consists of three parts: 1) A conceptual frame- 
work of language planning in order to identify where within 
this process the language specialist night contribute; 2) 
Basic notions of language learning theory; 3) A review of the 
literature on a selected language problem in order to examine 
the validity of the implications from language learning the- 
ory; and last some summary comments. 



LANGUAGE PLANNING 

Most scholars have agreed to limit the term language planr 
to "the organized pursuit of solutions to language problems, 
typically at the national level, "1^/ The degree of "organized" 
varies; a language planning process chat shares Jernudd's 
specifications of the orderly and systematic 1) establishment 
of goals, 2) the selection of means, and 3) the prediction of 
outcomes is an exception rather than the rule.^/ Heath's 
study of language policy in MexicoS^/ illustrates how language 
decisions are m&de during the history of a nation; decisions 
are primarily made on political and economic grounds and 



reflect the values of those in political power. Linguistic 
issues per se are of minor concern. Si?xe the matters dis- 
cussed are aiways overtly those of language, there is con- 
siderable confusion about the salient issues debated in 
language planning, whether they are in fact matters of po- 
litical, economic, religious, socio-cultural or linguistic 
concerns. 

In discussing language problems then, it is important 
for their identification, analysis, and treatment to under- 
stand whether they are legitimately problems of language or 
whether the language situation is merely symptomatic of 
social and cultural problems. To this end I find it useful 
to distinguish between language cultivation and language 
policy, where language cultivation deals with matters of lan- 
guage and language policy with matters of society and nation. 4/ 
JernuddS/ has suggested the terms language determination, lan~ 
guage development, and language implementation, where deter- 
mination roughly corresponds to policy and development to 
cultivation; he also points out that there exists a relation- 
ship between the two. I would like to take this one step 
further and suggest that determination, development, and 
implementation are subsets of cultivation as well as of 
policy so that a simple table looks lie this: 



Here determination refers to the initial decision(s) among 
alternate goals, means and outcomes, although means may not 
form part of determination. Official language choice and 
commitment to bilingual education like the US Title VII Bi- 
lingual Education Act are typical examples. Development re- 
fers to the working out of means and strategies ^Rubin's 
terms^/) to achieve one's putative outcomes; the urgent 
preparation of texts for bilingual education in countries 
like Peru is a crucial step in order to be able to implement 
the policy of the Plan Nacional de Educacion Bilingue. The 
preparation of vocabulary lists, normative grammars and 
spelling manuals are other examples. And teacher training 
deserves to be mentioned here, when national educational 
policy is being developed. 

Determination without development is not likely to bring 
about implementation. The mere statement that Swahili is 
the official language of Kenya is not likely to decrease the 
use of English,?/ Development then becomes negative, dis- 
couraging or stTgmatizing certain language behaviors on an 
institutional level. The standardized reading tests in the 
United States, which systematically discriminate against 
good black readers, is another example of the negative re- 
sults which occur where there has been inadequate develop- 
ment of a national decision, i.e. to teach everyone to read. 8/ 



LANGUAGE CULTIVATION 



LANGUAGE POLICY 



determination 

development 

implementation 



determination 
development 
implementat ion 



Implementation finally is the actual attempts to bring 
about the desired goals .9/ The sale of grammars and diction- 
aries , the distribution of textbooks, the language used in 
the mass-media, and the Cuban Literacy Campaign in 1961 are 
all implementations of previous determination and development. 

Occasionally the chronological order of determination, 
development, and implementation may seem to be reversed so 
that the determination simply becomes the official ratifi- 
cation of already implemented or accepted language use, as 
when the French Academy legalized masculine gender for auto 
long after it was common practice to say un auto . On closer 
thought, however, the numb<;r of Frenchmen saying un auto 
should not be thought of as the implementation of the 
Academy's decision but rather as a crucial input on that de- 
cision. Some of the factors least discussed in the liter- 
ature on language planning are the factors which serve to 
influence the decisions in the determination stage. Rioting 
hordes in India, the f olkhighschools in Norway, and a large 
Navajo speaking population in the United States have all had 
their input on decisions made about language even though the 
influence has been vastly disparate in nature. Existing lan- 
guage use does not form part of the planning process but is 
rather a major influence on every facet of that process. In 
my discussion of language planning I am not dealing with the 
factors which serve to influence determination, development, 
and implementation, but I have long thought them to be the 
roost important aspects of language planning. There is as yet 
no theory of language planning that can systematically deal 
with such inputs. 

I have left to last the basic difficulty of determining 
how a given language problem is classified as belonging to 
the cultivation or the policy category. In discussing this 
difficulty, I hope to make three things clear. One, that 
there is a much more ongoing interrelationship between the 
two approaches than what is normally recognized. Two, just 
as in linguistics, to borrow a metaphor, the same surface 
structures may have different underlying deep structures. 
So may observed language phenomena seem to be the same prob- 
lem, e.g. the standardization of nyi.orsk and Hindi as of- 
ficial languages, when in fact very different language plan- 
ning processes are involved. 10/ And third, the model will 
help indicate at what times and in what areas it would be 
reasonable to expect that the language specialist could 
actively contribute to the language planning process. 

I have attempted to isolate the basic elements which 
distinguish reported case studies of language planning from 
one another and to formulate these as criteria by which any 
event in the planning chain can be assigned to either the 
cultivation or policy approach. My concern has not been with 
abstract notions but with the realities of language planning. 11/ 
The criteria are: — 
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No doubt the model will have to be revised; subsequent 
applications to further case studies will suggest other cri- 
teria, and any suggestions to that effect would be most 
appreciated. 

Criterion 1 . Who makes the decision ? This is a rela- 
tively clear-cut category. In most cases it is quite clear 
whether the decision is made by language specialists, such 
as linguists, philologists, language teachers, native in- 
formants, etc. and so belongs to the cultivation approach or 
is made by government officials of various kinds, such as in 
agencies, ministries, etc. and belongs in the policy approach. 
Like Jernudd, I have limited to language planning such actions 
which require governmental authorization ; 12/ others he refers 
to as instances of language treatment, examples are Australian 
Broadcasting Corporation pronunciation guidance, newspaper 
columnist advice, etc. 13/ These I would consider as part of 
the eventual input on THe determination and development stages. 
Howfver, more often proof-readers and columnists turn to the 
dictionaries and wordlists developed by language specialists, 
so that the printed consequences of the columnist's advice 
actually reflects the implementation of previous determin- 
ation and development. Thus columnist advice which reflects 
standard and dictionary usage is implementation; columnist 
avivice which goes counter to standard and dictionary usage 
(e.g. it is all right to split infinitives in English) be- 
comes input for future determinations. 

There are in many countries official governmental acad- 
emies, like the French Academy, the Swedish Royal Academy, 
whose members are not primarily language specialists and who 
make decisions about language. According to this criterion, 
these decisions would seem to be policy decisi.ons. I clearly 
consider them under the cultivation approach for these rea- 
sons. The primary criterion for membership in this type of 
academy is the demonstration of the highest order of Kultur 
appropriate within that particular culture, and it is as effu- 
cated and cultured men they are asked to form their decisions, 
not as government officials. Criteria 2 and 3 clearify this 
fuzzy area. 

There is another occurrence when the category looks mud- 
dled. It does happen that linguists and language experts go 
into politics and/or Decome government of f icials . j.4/ Ivar 
Aasen in NorwaylS/ and Luis Cabrera in MexicolS/ are examples 
of this. TheirTinguistic expertise should tTien be regarded 
as input into what are clearly policy decisions. Again, cri- 
teria 2 and 3 will clarify this. 

Criterion 2 . Is the decision about the native or another 
language ? Cultivation decisions are usually about the of- 
f icial and native language of the policy makers such as in the 
French example of auto above. Norms for French Canadian are 
set by speakers of French Canadian, criteria for developing 
technological word lists in Swedish are made by Swedes, etc. 
Policy decisions typically concern either second or foreign 
lanr;uages for the policy makers or the choice of an official 
language. Those responsible for the authorization of the 
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Plan Nacional de Educacion Bilingue in Peru or for the Bi- 
lingual Education Act in the United States do not speak 
Arabela or Navajo. 

Two points need clarification. I would consider the 
development and maintenance of a standard written form of a 
language as a matter of cultivation, normally undertaken by 
speakers of that language. However, cultures that today do 
not possess a written code of their language do not have the 
technical skill of developing a writing system, and in such 
situations criterion 2 will not hold, as decisions about re- 
ducing language to writing usually are made by outside lin- 
guists, frequently by missionary groups like the Summer 
Institute of Linguistics. These linguists however do learn 
the target language, and their development decisions are 
based upon the language use of native speakers. Note how- 
ever that the initial decision, namely to develop a writing 
system for e.g. Arabela, very often needs official approval 
and that is a policy decision. 

The other point concerns the nature of dialect and lan- 
guage. Language standardization , most frequently a matter 
of selecting one norm from several regional variations, is a 
matter of language cultivation; language choice, the selec- 
tion of an official code from two or more codes, is language 
policy .17/ When the cases are clear as with standardizing 
Czech or choosing Hindi and English as official languages in 
India there is no confusion, but consider Norway's nynorsk 
and riksnorsk . Normally one would consider two codes spoken 
within the same country, having identical phonemic systems, 
virtually identical syntax, most of their vocabulary in 
common and differing primarily only in morphology to be dia- 
lects of the same language, and so expect that the language 
planning which has taken place in Norway during this century 
be the concerns of language cultivation . 18/ But each code 
has its own written grammars and dictionaries, fiction and 
nonfiction are written in both codes and recognized and 
accepted as such by the Norwegian people, and most impor- 
tantly, political parties have espoused the adaptation in 
toto of one code or the other for reasons of nationalism, 
socialism and other ideological values. It is clearly for 
non-linguistic reasons that Haugen considers the two codes 
separate languages, and hence it follows that language choice 
may involve selection of codes which by purely linguistic 
criteria might be considered dialects. It is also clear that 
a great deal of language cultivation preceded the adaptation 
of Aasen's Landsmal (later called Nynorsk) as the official 



language. There is a constant criss-crossing between policy 
determinations and cultivation determinations: The Storting 
(parliament) authorized the Ministry of Church and Education 
to appoint a permanent Language Board "whose goal should be 
to promote the rapproachement of the two written languages 
on the basis of Norwegian folK speech 19/ The Board 
eventually presented the Storting with a pToposal for a text 
book norm which was adopted for use in the schools after two 
days of full-scale debate. A schematiz:ation of the language 
planning events would look like this: 
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where 1) represents the decision on the need for a textbook 
norm; 2) the Ministry charging the Board with preparing a 
textbook norm; 3) the Board deciding on guidelines and poli- 
;ies for the preparation o^f the textbook norm; 4) the prepara- 
tion of the textbook norm proposal; 5) the presentation of the 
proposal to the Storting; 6) the adoption of the norm; 7) re- 
ferral to the Ministry for development and Implementation . 20/ 

I commented earlier that this model does not account Tor 
the factors influencing the decisions made along the various 
events in the language planning process. There is little 
reason to believe that the Board was completely objective in 
discharging its task; its members were carefully selected to 
equally represent both languages for a variety of interest 
groups concerned about language. Although their task (the 
actual work was done by two linguists) lies in the realm of 
language cultivation, clearly their decisions were influenced 
by their ideological orientation. 

Criterion 3 . Whose language behavior does the decision 
affecT? This is a doubtful category, which may net hold, but 
the issues raised do need to be considered. Part of the dif- 
ficulty lies in the vagueness of "affecting language behavior." 
By that I mean "actual, productive change of present language 
behavior" if the proposed decision were implemented. If Hindi 
became the only official language in India, Hindi speakers 
would presumably not have to learn English. This would repre- 
sent a change in language behavior but not a productive one. 
Spelling reforms effect social elites, policy makers, and 
school children equally. All language planning activity 
which comen under the heading of language cultivation seems 
to affect both the elites and the policy makers as well as 
the rest of the population. The elites and the policy makers 
do not always represent the same groups. This is the case in 
Norway, and one of the basic difficulties of implementation. 

On the other hand, when decisions affect only the lan- 
guage behavior of subordinate groups or classes, these cases 
seem to be clear examples of language policy determination. 
The U.S. Congress is not likely to learn Navajo, Just because 
they passed Title VII; literacy campaigns do not effect the 
language behavior of those who instigate the campaigns, since 
they already know huw to read. This is not to say that the 
language behaviors of others involved in the programs do not 
change on the developmental and implementational levels, 
e.g. the language skills needed for bilingual education 
drastically changes teacher recruitment and training programs. 

There are many policy decisions which also affect the 
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elites; from foreign language requirements in the school cur- 
riculum and medium of instruction in the schools to selection 
of official languages. Especially in the latter case, it is 
important tc realize that governments and e]ites may have con- 
flicting interests, and that many nations have groups of elites 
with conflicting interests. Many Inng'iage policy decisions 
which result in open strife are due just to the opposition of 
competing interest groups within the higher levels of social 
stratification. Many of the African nations prefer a neutral 
world language as the official language rather than favoring 
one of the many native languages, isomorphic with tribal 
boundaries . 

As a final comment on the criteria for analysing deter- 
mination decisions as belonging to the cultivation or policy 
approach, I believe they are listed in order of importance. 
Criterion 1 overrides the others, and 2 and 3 are useful pri- 
pr?rily if 1 does not clearly discriminate between culti- 
vation or policy. If critera 2 and 3 conflict, I believe 2 
to be more significant. 

Criterion 4 . Factors in evaluating the results on the 
development level , i.e. the produced materials such as dic- 
tionaries, word lists, readers, textbooks and programs, such 
as curriculum and teacher training. 

This criterion is basically a corollary of criterion 1; 
work produced by language specialists is judged by linguistic 
or paedo-llnguistic criteria, and work prepared by government 
representatives is evaluated by non-linguistic criteria, such 
as by economic, political, ideological, etc. factors. 

Two points need consideration. From an examination of 
case studies, it seems evident that in every decision about 
language, if it is to stand any chance of implementation and 
achieving planned goals, such determination must at one stage 
be developed by language specialists. Political ideology is 
not sufficient for sti^.-dardizing languages or eliminating 
distasteful loan words. An exception are policies which pro- 
hibit or stigmatize the use of specified languages, such as 
the earlier prohibition of Quechua in the Permvian army and 
of Spanish in American schools. Such policies are often 
tacitly understood rather than officially ratified, a proble- 
matic concern in historical research . 21/ But any determina- 
tion decision about official languages, language development, 
bilingual education and vhe like, which is firmly intended 
to become implemented necessitates a cultivation-development 
stage. Indeed, it seems probable that one can judge the 
seriousness of intent of the determination by whether a 
schemat ization of the language planning process includes a 
cultivation-development stage. 

In many nations, language specialists needed for culti- 
vat ion-developmei t are incorporated into official or govern- 
ment agencies, such as in the Bureau of Indian Affairs in the 
U.S. in the 1930 's. The Ministry of Education in Peru, and the 
Academy of the Hebrew Language in Israel. But they work there 
by virtue of and in the capacity of being language specialists, 
and the nature of their work is that of language cultivation. 
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Often they work under the supervision and jurisdiction of go- 
vernment officials who do not possess their specifically needed 
skills, a potential conflict situation .22/ 

And this is the second point. WorE^produced by language 
specialists should be evaluated by linguistic arm pacdo- 
linguistic criteria, but often this is not the case, and I 
find it imperative in analysing language planning processes 
that one be very clear about which set of criteria is being 
applied in discussing developmental products. 

To discuss in Kenya in linguistic terms whether English 
or Swahili better expresses scientific concepts obscures the 
issue and confuses the argument because the matter is one of 
emerging nationalism. Such arguments should be considered as 
input on future policy decisions, not as evaluation of developed 
products . 

Cultivational developments are often Judged by both lin- 
guistic and non-linguistic criteria. Textbooks are an excel- 
lent example as they serve to socialize children in the 
cultural and ideological values of the dominant group. A text- 
book may be excellent by linguistic criteria but in content go 
counter to the political or religious ideology of the govern- 
ment. 23/ This is exactly what happened in Peru last year, 
where a new set had to be commissioned to meet the Ministry of 
Education's non-linguistic criteria. Obviously it is useless 
and at times confusing to argue such decisions by linguistic 
criteria . 

Econ'^mic concerns are also often voiced in the develop- 
ment of textbooks in multilingual situations. Such non- 
linguistic criteria should be seen as contextual constraints 
on cultivation-development and of crucial importance in the 
planning process. Unless constraints are properly understood 
and accounted for, there is very little likelihood of success- 
ful implementation. Fishman discusses contextual constraints 
(in the tv.rminology of planning) as unexpected system link- 
ages: "...the unexpected system linkages may be indeed of 
greater moment than the ones of direct interest to the lan- 
guage planner ."24/ This point cannot be stressed sufficiently, 
especially as tHe concept of unexpected system linkages is 
meant to account for planning failures (by professional plan- 
ners referred to as unexpected outcomes) and by taking con- 
textual constraints into consideration, one would assure suc- 
cessful implementation. Besides the difficulty of foreseeing 
the unexpected, I suspect that language planners, i.e. lan- 
guage policy makers, may be very aware of these system link- 
ages but for idological reasons consider their policy worth 
the battle. To illustrate. Heath accounts for the failure 
of bilingual education in Mexico in the 50 's as not the fault 
of the method but rather "of the teachers who had ambivalent 
attitudes about the method or were not adequately trained in 
the linguistic skills and anthropological assumptions neces- 
sary to support the method. "25/ I find these inadequate 
reasons which do not account^Tor the real problem which is 
linkage of race, internal colonization, 26/ cholof ication27/ 
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arribismo .28/ Societies will typically blixme the schools, the 
teacher , tTie method for matters which art? symptomatic of social 
ills and beyond the control of any individuals. 

Now, I have myself discussed these concepts, these system 
linkages, with high officials in the Ministry of Education in 
Peru (June, 1972) and there is no question they know and under- 
stand the contextual constraints on their bilingual education 
policy, which are similar to those of Mexico's. They prefer 
to fail than not to try — and who isto say that they won't 
succeed. I for one would not want the responsibility of pre- 
dicting failure on the basis of theoretical notions in the 
social sciences for a program of which I approve morally. 

But to return to the evaluation of cultivation-development. 
A schematization of the events related to the textbook develop- 
ment v/ithin the language planning process in Peru would look 
like this: 



CULTIVATION POLICY 
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determination ideterminat ion 
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where 1) represents decisions by the Ministry of Education of 
sweeping reforms in education , 29/ 2) subsequently the Ministry 
decides on new textbooks, 3) textbooks are commissioned, 
4) developed, 5) and returned to those in the Ministry in 
charge of developing new textbooks, where 6) they are rejected, 
7) a new set is commission'^d , 8) developed, 9) submitted to the 
Ministry, 10) accepted, and 11) implemented. 

The point I want to make from this schematization is 
1) that language specialists can work effectively and force- 
fully (no doubt influenced by their ideological values) only 
when the events in the language planning process fall under 
the category of cultivation, 2) that linguistic criteria can 
be validly and effectively applied only to events in the culti- 
vation category, and 3) when linguistic arguments are applied 
to advocate or criticize events jnder policy, they are likely 
to be colored by the ideological orientation of the language 
specialist and ineffective unless they are adopted by those 
involved in determining or implementing policy .30/ 

However, giving advice is very different from advocating 
a specific policy. When the linguist is asked as consultant 
xo advise (i.e. input to policy decisions) he is very likely 
to see and suggest alternatives and possible future consequences 
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for each alternative. A recent anecdote will illustrate this. 
A Canadian language specialist 31/ was asked to evaluate the 
foreign language teaching system in an Arab nation in the 
Middle East. As the medium of Instruction at the university 
level is in English and the students have difficulties with 
it, he suggested that they consider English instead of Clas- 
sical Arabic as the medium of instruction during the last 
two years in high school. The suggestion was promptly re- 
jected for reasons of nationalism and religion, symbolized 
by Classical Arabic. The government official understood 
very well the merit of the suggestion for Increased effic- 
iency of English teaching, but for him efficiency of English 
teaching was not the primary function of high school educa- 
tion. It is crucial in evaluating educational language 
planning that one consider the function of education in 
that society. The linguist readily accepted the decision; 
it was not within his domain to question the function of 
education of that nation. Some time thereafter, however, 
another government official became minister of education, 
and he saw the practical merit of the language special I ; 's 
recommendations. Consequently, a program, carefully eval- 
uated, is now being carried out, which uses English as the 
medium of instruction, and which promises to become a model 
program for similar situations. 

Criterion 5 . Factors in evaluating results of imple- 
mentation . The overriding factor in deciding whether an 
implementation stems from an Initial cultivaticn or policy 
determination seems to lie in the manner it if- received by 
the target population. The implementation of cultivation 
determinations are normally accepted passively; no one ex- 
cept cantankerous individuals reacted violently to the 
Swedish spelling reform in 1905. Policy implementations 
on the other hand are typically received with strong at- 
titudes, either negative or positive. The target popula- 
tion may be unanimous or split in its attitudes. The 
acceptance of Hebrew as a national language was received 
with strong positive attitudes which enabled its sub- 
sequent development and represents a typical language 
policy. Necessary to this development was later culti- 
vation exemplified in the work of the Hebrew Language 
Academy whose word lists to my knowledge were never re- 
ceived with public elation .32/ 

The very recent interest in language attitude studies 
is illustrative of the Increasing understanding in the 
field of language planning of the Importance attitudes 
play in the successful implementation of language poli- 
cies. The prediction of attitudes toward alternative 
language policies is considered an Important aspect in 
theoretical speculations about language planning as a 
dl.«clpllne . 
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To sum up my discussion of language planning, I hope 
to have demonstrated by the schema tlzat Ions of case studies 
of language planning processes that there is a constant 
interrelationship between language cultivation and lan- 
guage policy, a relationship usually ignored in the lit- 
erature on language planning. I hold it important to dis- 
tinguish between the two approaches as the work of the 
language specialist belongs in the cultivation category, 
and much confusion results when linguistic and paedo- 
llnguistlc criteria are used to assess language policies. 
Certainly the language specialist as citizen has both a 
right and responsibility to voice his concerns about 
policies but when he does so, it should be recognized 
that his Interpretation of phenomena may, like any social 
scientist, be Influenced by his personal Ideology. The 
proceedings from the Seminar on Bilingual Education in 
Lima in January 1972 are more than illustrative of this 
point .33/ 

I also hope to have indicated that another area where 
the language specialist can contribute is as consultant 
providing input to policy decisions on all levels. Un- 
fortunately, government officials dc not often base lan- 
guage decisions on language data, either out of ignorance 
or because political considerations are given precedence. 
Only by taking the initiative in sensitizing decision- 
makers to the Importance of linguistic Input in language 
planning can linguists have the kind of Impact that is 
needed . 

For the rest of this paper, I will limit my dis- 
cussion to Implications of language learning theory as 
input to educational language policies and as founda- 
tion for caltlvatlon-development and implementation. 
The topic of language learning necessarily limits the 
topic to educational language planning. 



LANGUAGE LEARNING THEORY 

What are the implications we could draw on from language 
learning theory? First-language learning theory and sec- 
ond-language learning theory are different although at 
times they overlap. They are concerned with different 
phenomena and hence have different theories to account 
for them. No normal human being ever failed to learn 
a language, but the problem we are concerned with here 
is that many fail to learn a second language and so c;^..i- 
not participate fully in the life of their nation. 

Second language learning and foreign language learning 
is often used synonomously , but one does well to distinguish 
between the two. A second language is the official, non- 
home language of a citizen in a country where he needs the 
official language for full participation in the social, 
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political and economic life of that nation, as French in Mor- 
occo or Spanish in Mexico. Spanish is a foreign language for 
me but to a Zapotec Mexican it is a second language. There 
is beginning to be a wide recognition of the fact that the 
psychological, social, economic, and political variables in 
second and foreign language learning are quite different .34/ 
However, the theories concerned with the linguistic vari- 
ables in language learning do not distinguish between the 
two and is usually concerned with foreign language learning. 

In di'-cussing foreign language learning theories, it is 
wise to distinguish between approach, method, and technique. 
Approach is the "set of correlative assumptions dealing with 
the nature of language and the nature of language and learn- 
ing, "35/ i.e. the theoretical foundation of a systematic 
methoTT Many of the assumptions are axiomatic and so the 
merit of any approach is unarguable in terms of theory, and 
one must look at the effectiveness of the method it has 
generated. Method refers to the procedures of language 
teaching, to an "overall plan for the orderly presentation 
of language material, no part of which contradicts, and all 
of which is based upon, the selected approach . "36/ The 
method is implemented by techniques, by actual classroom 
behavior. In discussing implications of language learning 
theory, I intend to Include method and technique as well as 
approach, as all three form an Integral part. 

There are two basic, often held to be conflicting, 
theories of language learning. One holds with Skinner that 
language learning is habit formation, 37/ the other with 
Lenneberg and Chomsky that language is innate species- 
specific biologically determined behavior .38/ Both of 
these theories are concerned with first language acquisi- 
tion, but they are also intimately connected with two of 
the most prominent language teaching approaches, the audio- 
lingual and the cognitive code. The audio-lingual method 
was developed by structural linguists. Influenced by Watson 
and Skinner. It holds that language learning is mechanical 
habit formation, best developed by drilling, the techniques 
of which are reminiscent of the linguist's field methods. 
Fluency of utterance should proceed any visual exposure, and 
grammar rules are considered unnecessary, i.e. analogy is 
more efficient in language learning than analysis. The audio- 
lingual approach has held sway in the United States since the 
forties, and it is only within the last five years that there 
has been wide-spread questioning and criticism ofthls approach. 

The cognitive code approach can certainly be considered a 
reaction against the audio-lingual, both from theoretical and 
practical viewpoints. The approach closely reflects the trans- 
formational-generative linguistic school of thought about the 
nature of language, and it is influenced by cognitive psychol- 
ogists, critical of stimulus-reinforcement theory, such as 
Ausubel .39/ It holds that language is a rule-governed cre- 
ative sys ;em of a universal nature. Language learning must 
be meaningful, rote-learning should be avoided, and the primary 
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emphasis is on analysis and developing competence in Chomsky's 
sense of the word. 40/ 

John Carroll, The psychologist, holds that there is 
nothing mutually exclusive in the theories of Skinner and of 
Lenneberg-Chomsky about language learning, but rather that 
these theories are complementary . 41/ This opinion is re- 
flected in the eclectic approach To methodology in language 
teaching, representative of the best work being done today 
in this field in the United States, by people like Douglas 
Brown, Frank Johnson, John Oiler, Wilga Rivers, Ronald 
Wardhaugh, to mention just a few. But then this is a biased 
statement as it is my own position. 

There is a fourth approach to language teaching that 
merits mention, the direct method. It is difficult to sum- 
marize characteristics of the direct method accurately as 
advocates of the direct method conflict in their statements, 
and there is nowhere near the unity we find in the audio- 
lingual or cognitive code approaches which were developed 
simultaneously with or closely following the development of 
psychological learning theories with which they were con- 
sistent. The direct method seems to have looked for "a 
scientific rationale for its procedures" 42 / to justify 
existing techniques, which, again, were disparate in nature 
and in combination. Also it was developed in several coun- 
tries simultaneously with their different intellectual tra- 
dictions; see Kelly's discussion on the contributions of 
Locke, Humboldt, Schlegel , Descartes and St. Augustine. 
The direct method was developed as a protest against the 
grammar-translation method and has been highly influential 
on the subsequent development of the audio-lingual method 
and even, which is rarely recognized, on the cognitive code 
method which is usually associated with the grammar- 
translation approacn. Primarily what the direct method did 
was to change the objectives of language learning away from 
grammar rules recitation and reading-translation to the 
acquisition of language skills for active communication. 
Basic tenets held were that only the target language was to 
be used (a moot point actually) , grammar should be learned 
inductively, and that listening and speaking preceded read- 
ing and writing (another mooted point.) What one needs to 
keep in mind, and X at least have never seen this mentioned 
in recent discussions* on language teaching, is that the 
method was originally developed for foreign language teaching 
and for students who were already literate. Indeed, Michael 
West accounts for the failure of the students to read in Eng- 
lish in a program in Bengal by the fact that the students did 
not know how to read in Bengali, a matter those involved in 
the program had taken for granted. 43/ One should therefore 
carefully keep in mind that generaTTzations from the tueoret- 
ical concerns and empirical findings of the direct method 
cannot be freely applied to the metodo directo , by some advo- 
cated to teach Spanish to illiterate Indians in Mexico al- 
though Moises Saenz and Rafael Ramirez certainly made no 
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such distinctions. 44/ As I have indicated earlier, language 
policy determinations tend to be made for ideological reasons 
and then justified in terms of available theory. 

At this point I imagine you are murn uring to yourself, 
b ast a , enough of theories and methodologies and give us some 
empirical evidence of which one is best. Theories, as I have 
said, have to be evaluated by thoir implemented results, and 
there have been several such studies. One of the latest and 
most reliable is that of Lennart Levin and his colleagues in 
Sweden, comparing techniques associated with the audio-lingual 
habit theory and the cognitive code learning theory. 45/ 
(They very carefully excluded any eclectic methods.) I'htir 
findings, stated cautiously, showed a very suggestive tendency 
on the comprehensive school level (pupil age 13-15) indicating 
that explanation in the native tongue was a superior technique 
to^ either explanations in the target language or to practice 
exclusive of explanations. This tendency was clearly apparent 
forthe adult groups (age 17 and above) . These findings cer- 
tainly contradict the directions given the teachers in the 
authorized curriculum for S,v*=»dish schools (Laroplan for 
Grundskolan) , namely to avoid any use of the native language 
except in exceptional circumstances. I doubt that anyone 
questions that there are implications of language learning 
theory for language teaching, 46/ and when foreign language 
teaching methodology of post-puberty students becomes a mat- 
ter of national policy as it did in Sweden, then there are 
implications for language planning as well. Levin's study, 
an experimental evaluation of a policy implementation, will 
hopefully serve as input to future policy decisions. There 
IS evidence of both theoretical and empirical nature to sug- 
gest that public institutions like the Swedish school system 
and e.g. the Defense Language Institute of the United States 
Armed Forces would do well to modify their foreign language 
teaching methodologies from audio-lingual in the direction of 
cognitive code theory. What exactly those modifications would 
involve, I have written of elsewhere, as have many others, and 
cannot be included in this paper. 

However, this positive attitude towards the contribution 
of language learning theory to language planning is difficult 
to maintain if one considers that foreign language teaching 
can hardly be considered a major language problem in the world 
today. Much more crucial are the needs and concerns of ef- 
ficient second language teaching. What are tnen the impli- 
cations for or against literacy in the mother-tongue and for 
or against bilingual education47/ from the viewpoint of ef- 
ficient language learning? AlT"experimental data on language 
teaching methodology evaluating different theoretical ap- 
proaches, with which I am familiar, dea\ with post-puberty 
students. There is sufficient evidence to question the 
generalizability of such findings to younger students, 48/ 
and bilingual education programs normally involve younger 
students . 

One might speculate on what a model for an elementary 
bilingual education program in Mexico would look like, based 
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on the three approaches. The audlc-llngual method would advo" 
cate reading in the mother-tongue and the development of oral 
Spa.iish skills before reading in Spanish with only Spanish 
used in Spanish class, similar to the Summer Institute of 
Linguistics courses. The cognitive code method would see no 
reason (at least not linguistic) for separating the oral and 
written skills so the target language of all language arts 
classes would be Spanish but taught with explanations in the 
mother-tongue, so that the students always understand. The 
first year Spanish classes, Rubin reports on from Paraguay, 
were like this. The direct method finally would give all 
instruction in Spanish; the St. Lambert pro^jram would ex- 
emplify this approach. 



C ASE STUDIES ON BILINGUAL EDUCATION 

There are a number of case studies in the literature one can 
investigate in order to ascertain the relative merits of 
these three approaches. As Carroll has pointed out, these 
formal studies fall in two groups: surveys and status-studies 
on the one hand and controlled experiments on the other. 

Surveys and status studies are designed to 
assemble observations and other kinds of data con- 
cerning on-going programmes of teaching. If these 
data and observations are collected in a suffic- 
iently large number of situations and on a suf- 
ficiently uniform basis, it is thought possible 
to draw inferences regarding many problems re- 
lating to second language teaching through the 
comparison of results obtained in different 
situations, for there is no doubt that the result 
will indeed vary. 49/ 

The essence o7~a controlled experiment in edu- 
cati *n is to determine the effect of specified 
procedures of the training, teaching, or selec- 
tion upon learning of some other aspect of behavior. 

When an experiment is called * controlled ' , 
the implication is that the experiment has been 
designed in such a way that any result of the 
experiment (positive or negative) can with high 
probability be traced back or ascribed to the 
specific influences of one or more factors (or 
their interactions) that have been built into 
the design . 50/ 

These studies of the relative merits on learning in L(l) , 
L(2) or bilingual programs and on initial reading in L(l) 
or L(2) clearly lack the uniformity of research design 
which Carroll holds crucial in a valid comparison, but 
nevertheless they represent the only evidence we have in 
estimating the various efficiency of language teaching of 
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the three approaches. Furthermore, an objective evaluation is 
made difficult as the reader cannot but be struck by the re- 
markable degree of bias (pro or con> , both by investigators 
and by those who report on the findings, which pervades many 
of the studies and monographs on prim?»ry education in bi- 
lingual situations. The experts of the 1951 UNESCO conference, 
e.g. simply held it axiomatic that primary Irteracy should be 
in the mother-tongueSl/ just as Mons Lgnor Herrera of the Lima 
Round Table discussions could see no reasons for it at all: 
"Directamente debe irse a la ensenaza del castellano" adding 
that he was only discussing teaching methods. 52/ It is doubt- 
ful that any of them were primarily concerned about teaching 
methods, but rather with the social implications of such 
methods, perceived from the view point of personal ideology. 

The review of the literature in doctoral dissertations 
is virtually the only place where one routinely can find re- 
ported the contradictory findings of studies on teaching 
methods in bilingual situations. Apart from the lack of uni- 
formity of research design and from personal bias, it is the 
contradictory nature of these findings, which virtually pro- 
hibit any objectively definitive e^Mluation of teaching methods, 
using linguistic criteria of language learning. 

In order to illustrate this problem, I have selected a few 
significant studies rather than to revier the literature ex- 
haustively, which has been dene elsewhere . 53/ The criteria for 
selection were: 1) that the study dealt wTFh primary education 
in bilingual situations in regards to (a) reading and (b) lan- 
guage skills; 2) that the research was of such quality that one 
might expect the findings to be valid; 3) that the study at- 
tempted some normative comparison, although not necessarily in 
controlled experiments; 4) that the findings of the study 
would go counter to other reported findings and that the 
studies illustrated different models of bilingual education; 
and 5) in a few cases, I have selected studies which reported 
on situations in which I have been involved as participant- 
observer . 

In examining these studies, one should keep in mind that 
methods of teaching the second language are intimately con- 
nected with the function and objectives of teaching the second 
language. The main question we want an answer to is simply: 
In order to teach the national (official, world) language, 
which medium of instruction is most efficient for scholastic 
achievement in the national language? Subsets of that question 
deal with to what degree and at what time the L(2) should be 
introduced into the curriculum, and especially whether initial 
reading should be done ia L(l) and/or L(2) , Kjolseth makes 
very clear that such innocent sounding questions have grave 
social implications. Programs "judged likely to produce 
ethnic language shift c;in be collected into an ideal-typical 
and extreme * assimilation model' and all those options which 
tend to foster ethnic language maintenance into a polar 
'pluralistic model.* These two models therefore represent 
two extremes on a continuum of possible structures of bilingual 



education programs . "54/ It is a frequently voiced concern in 
the United States to'BTay by linguists that our bilingual edu- 
cation programs may turn out to be too efficient at teaching 
English and lead, in the commonly used metaphor, as a one- 
way bridge into assimilation of Anglo culture. I share that 
concern as a citizen, but as a language teaching specialist 
I would like some plain answers about efficient language 
teaching, and one does well to separate rhetoric from fact. 

However, there are no plain answers as we shall soon see 
when we turn to the evidence for whether initial reading 
should be done in the L(l) or L(2) . The most frequently cited 
study in support of mother-tongue reading is Modiano's Chiapas, 
Mexico study, where children in three Indian tribes were 
divided into two groups, one of which received initial reading 
in the vernacular and then in Spanish, while the other group 
traditionally read only in Spanish. After three years, the 
test results showed the students who had been initially taught 
in the vernacular to have higher reading comprehension than 
those taught orly in Spanish .55/ These results are supported 
by other findings such as those of Barrera-Vasquez on Tarascan 
Indians, 56/ Burns on Quechua Indians57/ and Osterberg on dia- 
lect -spealcing Swedish children, 58/ aTso frequently cited in 
support of the use of vernaculars in initial reading. I have 
not seen cited anywhere, except for in a recent dissertation, 
the studies of Valencia in Pecos and Grants, New Mexico, which 
found no difference in English language skills between the 
Mexican-American children instructed in both Spanish and 
English and those instructed only in English. 59/ 

The St. Lambert experiment in Canada is "rapidly becoming 
a classic in the literature on bilingual education, both be- 
cause of its findings and because it is the most carefully 
tested, controlled and evaluated long term study we have. 60/ 
Monolingual English-speaking Canadian children were taughT" 
exclusively in French in kindergarten and first grade. In 
second grade English language skills were introduced for 
seventy minutes a day while all subject matter courses re- 
mained taught in French, a schedule followed also in third 
and fourth grades. French was never taught as a second lan- 
guage but used as it would be with native speaking children. 
The test results at the end of each year were compared to two 
control groups, a monolingual French Control Class and a mono- 
lingual English Control Class, taught respectively in French 
and English and with English and French as a second language 
taught as a subject matter. "At the end of Grade I, the 
Experimental class was at the same level in French reading and 
word discrimination ability as the French Controls "61/ 
In English reading (which they had not been taught) they~were 
poorer than the English Control Classes, although still read- 
ing at the 50th percentile in terms of nationwide norms for 
English-speaking first graders on tests of word knowledge and 
word discrimination and at the 15th percentile on reading 
skills. By second grade they were reading on the same level 
as either the French or English Controls, 62/ and they main- 
tained this achievement through the other grades. 
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In terras of reading achievement in L(2) , these findings 
clearly go counter to those of Modiano's. Furthermoi'e , 
Lambert and Tucker's findings are supported by the Philippine 
Rizal Experiment and the Kenya evidence reported by Perren63/ 
and Prator,64/ as well as by the Culver City, California 
replication^/ of the St. Lambert experiment. There are some 
tentative conclusions one can draw from these contradictory 
results. There are two separate skills involved in learning 
to read, which are often confused in the literature on read- 
ing. Reading involves on the one hand decoding symbols to 
sound and on the other extracting meaning, lexical, syntactic 
and cultural, from the reading. 66/ Initial reading is 
typically occupied with the firsT, and it is possible for 
children to read aloud sentences they don't understand the 
meaning of .67/ I have seen Spanish speaking children in 
second grade read perfectly well the sentence Mi mama me ama 
but when I asked them what it meant they could not tell me; 
amar was not in their vocabulary. From the evidence it seems 
possible that children may learn the symbol to sound decoding 
process in a language they understand poorly: the St. Lambert 
children read as well as the French children although their 
listening comprehension and vocabulary depth was significantly 
below the French children at the end of first grade. Surely 
they would not have beenable to extract meaning from a story 
as well as the French children in that case. Jewish children, 
preparing for the Bar Mitzvah, learn to read in Hebrew with- 
out necessarily understanding what they read, a matter of 
concern for their elders who are concerned with meaning, i.e. 
the religious content, rather than with symbol decoding. I 
learned to read Greek myself perfectly easily without under- 
standing much of what I read, and consequently X cared little 
for the activity. Unless initial reading decoding skills are 
accompanied by increased proficiency in the L(2) so that 
children understand and enjoy what they read, there will 
obviously be no motivation to continue reading. 

It seems quite clear that there is a transfer of symbol- 
sound decoding reading skills from one language to another, 
provided they use the same alphabet, i.e. the same symbols. 
"These findings provide strong evidence for a transfer of 
skills from French to English, especially since the parents 
had been urged not to introduce or encourage English reading 
at home," write Lambert and Tucker about their first grade 
experimental class. 68/ These findings are supported by the 
findings of Giroux and Ellis69/ and of InclanTO/ as well as 
Davis' from the Philippines: 

The second of the major conclusions drawn from 
the data in the Rizal Experiment is: "The average 
level of literacy in Tagalog is not closely re- 
lated to the number of years in which it has been 
used as a medium of classroom instruction." It is 
probably safe to generalize this finding to any 
vernacular. For example, at the end of Grade 4 or of 
Grade 6, the pupils in Groups 1, 2, and 3 of the 
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Rizal Experiment were about equally literature in 
Tagalog even though the pupils in these three groups 
had used it for 0 years, 2 years, and 4 years, 
respectively, as the medium of classroom instruc- 
tion .71/ 

Finally, one cannot ignore that the quality of the edu- 
cational program makes a difference, independently of whether 
L(l) or L(2) is used for reading instruction. Good teachers 
and good texts do make a difference and children learn to 
read better in good programs, regardless of whether L(l) or 
L(2) is used as the medium of instruction. This is Aguilar's 
interpretation of the Philippine data where Hiligaynon speak- 
ing children were taught in experimental classes with Hili- 
gaynon, Tagalog or English as the medium of instruction. The 
literacy rate of the children taught in the mother-tongue was 
only 75.99% compared to 86.78% in Tagalog avid 84.36% in Eng- 
lish, "which modern teaching and well-written materials enabled 
these experimental classes to score. "72/ 

His judgment is borne out by many^others. The success of 
the New Primary Approach in Kenya, which involved changing from 
the vernaculars to English as the medium of instruction from 
first grade, was due primarily to the quality of the program. 
Prator comments: 

For a variety of reasons, it was an immediate and 
resounding success: 1) it solved a multiplicity of 
practical and political problems inherent in the former 
system of giving instruction in several Indian lan- 
guages; 2) it brought with it an entirely new child- 
and-activity centered concept of education; 3) it 
provided much more adequate texts and teaching 
materials than had ever before been available; and 
(4) it was carried out under almost ideal conditions 
of close supervision and continuous in-service 
training of teachers. 73/ 

Perren and Chari caution that dangers may lie in the very suc- 
cess of the program .74/ Rapid extensions of such programs 
without adequate teacher training and texts are bound to fail. 
But quite clearly, it is not the language chosen as medium of 
instruction which determines the success of the program. 

Several of these studies have been concerned with other 
skills beyond learning to read and we might now examine the 
evidence for our major concern: from the viewpoint of optimum 
language learning and school achievement, what should be the 
medium of instruction in primary education for monolingual 
children whose mother-tongue is not the official language or 
the language of secondary education? There are only three 
alternatives: medium of instruction in L(l) with L(2) taught 
as a subject, medium of instruction in L(2) with or without 
L(l) taught as a subject, or some form of bilingual education 
where both L(l) and L(2) are used as the medium of instruc- 
tion. There are of course various combinations of these 
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alternatives possible, such as introducing L(2) as a medium 
of instruction gradually, or after 2, 3, 4 etc. years of 
L(l) instruction. It stands to reason that there are uni- 
versal principles of language learning and that one oug^it to 
be able to identify these. But as you might expect from the 
previous discussion on reading, the research findings are 
equally contradictory when it comes to medium of instruction 
in the schools. 

The St. Lambert children were taught the subject matter 
classes only in the L(2) (French) and: 

After five years, we are satisfied that the 
Experimental program has resulted in no native 
language or subject matter (i.e. arithmetic) 
deficit or retardation of any sort, nor is there 
any cognitive retardation attributable to partici- 
pation in the program. In fact, the Experimental 
pupils appear to be able to read, write, speak, 
understand, and use English as competently as 
youngsters instructed in the conventional manner 
via English. During the same period of time and 
with no apparent personal or academic costs, the 
children have developed a competence in reading, 
writing, speaking, and understanding French that 
English pupils following a traditional French-as- 
a-Second-Language program for the same number of 
years could never match .75/ 

Malherbe tested 18,773 pupils in South Africa in three types 
of programs: monolingual Africaans (LI), monolingual English 
(LI) and bilingual Af ricaans-Engl ish with a mixed population 
of native speaking Africaans and English students. 76/ He 
found the pupils in the bilingual schools doing significantly 
better in language attainment (LI and L2) , geography and 
arithmetic . 77/ Malherbe comments that there was a definite 
handicap in the lower grades when the second language was 
totally unknown to the child but that this tapered off in 
later grades as the child became proficient in both lan- 
guages. By the end of the sixth grade they were in no way 
behind in their content subjects. Malherbe's study is one 
of the few which controlled for students* intelligence and 
there is an interesting finding: 

There is a theory that while the clever child 
may survive the use of the second language as a 
medium, the duller child suffers badly. We there- 
fore made the comparison at different intelligence 
levels and found that not only the bright children 
but also the children with below normal intelli- 
gence do better school work all round in the bi- 
1 ingual school than in the unilingual school , 
What is most significant is that the greatest gain 
for the bilingual school was registered in the 
second language by the lower intelligence groups .78/ 
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Richardson's data on the Coral Way Elementary School79/ sup- 
port Malherbe's findings on the efficacy of bilinguaT^edu* 
cation. The program was similar to Malherbe's bilingual 
school in that all subject matter is taught in both lan- 
guages and the population is mixed. Ker findings after a 
three year study showed: 

... that while the students, English-speaking 
and Spanish-speaking, were not yet as pro- 
ficient in their second language as in their 
native language, they had made impressive gains 
in learning their second language. The study 
also indicated that the bilingual curriculum 
was as effective as the traditional curriculum 
in helning the students progress in paragraph 
meaning, word meaning, spelling, arithmetic 
reasoning and computation.^/ 

Tucker's report on the Alternate Day's Approach in the Philip- 
pines (patterned after Malherbe's school) partially supports 
some of these f indin^^s . 81/ Four classes of Grade 1 students 
(native Filipino speakers) participated in the program^ One 
class followed a standard Pxlipino curriculum, another a 
standard English curriculum, while the third cla?s studied 
one day in Pilipino and the next in English. The children 
in the fourth class also followed an alternate day bilingual 
approach, but they had not attended kindergarten as had the 
other children and consistently lagged behind the other 
three classes so their results were excluded from the 
analysis of the data on theother three classes. At the end 
of the first year, the bilingual class performed equally 
well as the Filipino class on tests of Filipino Reading, 
Filipino Science, and Non-verbal Social Studies as did the 
English class, Peculiarly enough all classes performed 
equally well on Oral English. Not surprisingly, the English 
class performed best on English Reading and English Science, 
but they were unexpectedly also best on Verbal Social Studies 
and Mathematics. 

All of these studies quite clearly indicate that stu-- 
dents do not seem to suffer in academic subject achievement 
even though these subjects are taught in a second language. 
In addition the students become proficient in the second 
language without suffering any ill effects on their native 
language although it should be reuieiiiutrx ed that all of these 
students received instruction in the mother-tongue. 

These findings quite clearly go counter to the general 
advocacy for bilingual education in the United States today 
which emphasizes the linguistic necessity for mother-tongue 
instruction, 82/ Bruce Gaarder of the Office of Education 
in his statement before the Subcommittee on the Title VII 
Bilingual Education Act claims that ''there is an educational 
axiom, accepted virtually everywhere else in the world, that 
'the best medium for teaching: a child is his mother- 
tongue* ."83/ One is reminded of the 1951 UNESCO conference. 
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which indeed Andersson and Boyer cite in their Bilingual- 
School ing in the United States , a project commissioned by 
iHe Office of Education "to reveal the promise of bilingual 
education. "84/ They go on to cite the findings of Modiano 
and the Summer Institute of Linguistics and on the basis of 
these three say: 

From these reports and others that could be 
cited educators are agreed that a child's mother- 
tongueis the best normal instrument for learning, 
especially in the early stages of school, and that 
reading and writing in the first language should 
precede literacy in a second .85/ 

I question that educators agree, but certainly the research 
findings do not. The Chiapas and the St. Lambert data are 
contradictory as to the merits of mother-tongue instruction, 
and in addition there are several studies which support the 
findings of both. The only conclusion must be that we ask 
the wrong questions and that language is not the causal 
variable in successful school achievement. "Since the overt 
linguistic circumstances seem entirely parallel, it seems to 
me the differences are social," says Ervln-Tripp, one of our 
foremost psychologist experts on language acquisition. 86/ 
She goes on to say: 

I think two major changes have taken place in 
our views of language acquisition in recent years. 
One is that we now are beginning to see the func- 
tions of language in the life of the speaker as 
of far more importance in its acquisition than we 
had realized, and the other is that the mechan; al 
view that practice makes perfect has given way... 87/ 

Hymes has long argued for the necessity to study not only 
linguistic competence but also communicative competence. 
In Cartesian linguistics, "the constitutive role of social 
factors is ignored, as is knowledge of them, yet identifi- 
cation and motivation are found to be key factors in socio- 
linguistic changre." He concludes that an understanding of 
the social role and function of language in a society, what 
he calls rules of speaking, "is indispensable to under- 
standing failures and to increasing success in bicultural 
education. "88/ 

If we Took at the case studies discussed above for some 
social factors which might explain the contradictory linguis- 
tic findings, we find that social class of the students is the 
one overruling factor. In every single study where mono- 
lingual children did as well or better in L(2) instruction 
than did native speakers, those children came from upper or 
middle class homes. I suspect that one should add groups 
which are not stigmatized by race or language use, as it is 
the attitudes associated with social classes which seem to be 
the determining influences on learning. 89/ Modiano 's study 
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and those which support her findings all deal with children 
from subordinate groups. 

Teachers expect upper and middle class children to do 
well in school, their parents have power in the community as 
a social group and their children would not study in the L(2) 
without their permission, and finally the chii'dren them- 
selves have no sense of inferiority. Spolsky discusses how 
important — and well documented — the influence of attitudes 
(of parents, teachers, peergroup and learner), is on learning. 90/ 

In bilingual programs where mother-tongue instruction 
seems to be the causal factor in school achievement, it is pre- 
sumably not for lingu.stic reasons but for the changed atti- 
tudes on the part of students and teachers which go with 
recognizing the status of the home language, normally stig- 
matized, as worthy of school use. Mother-tongue instruction 
of minority languages usually implies that the teacher comes 
from the same reference group, from the same minority culture, 
and that by willingly speaking the native tongue, he demon- 
strates an acceptance of that culture. Educators are just 
recently coming to understand the importance of teachers as 
role models in students' expectations for the future. 91/ 
Valencia's findings I think can be taken to support tKTs 
notion. Only subject matter instruction in the native tongue 
is not sufficient to bring about significant results. 

The other factors in language learning Spolsky discusses 
are method, age, and aptitude. Age is not a factor as we are 
discussing primary education. There is very little evidence 
in the literature on the importance of language aptitude in 
primary school children. Language aptitude is not the same 
as intelligence although they are highly correlated , 92 and 
Malherbe had in no way found the "duller" children handi- 
capped in learning the L(2) . On the other hand, in the 
Iloilo II language experiment, they found "the two variables 
contributing most heavily to the prediction of performance ir. 
English were days of school attendance ( function of social 
class: "the higher the socio-economic level of the pupil's 
home,... the fewer days he is likely to be absent") and scores 
of the Language Aptitude Test. "93/ It is an interesting con- 
trast ao the difference between the two programs lies in the 
use of English. In Malh"?rbe's program it was used as the 
medium of instruction while in the Philippines it was taught 
as a subject. In other words, ESL programs discriminate 
against those of lower social class and lower intelligence 
while English as medium of instruction i.e. a bilingual pro- 
gram does not discriminate against lower intelligence. Bi- 
lingual education programs, however, are not immune to the 
influence of social class. The Coral Way and Redwood City 
programs94/ were similar in that they both were true bi- 
lingual programs with Spanish and English both used as media 
of instruction, and both schools had mixed populations. The 
Coral Way Spanish students were children of Cuban middle class 
refugees; the Redwoou City children were Chicano, a group 
discriminated against in California, I have already cited 
the success of the Coral Way program but Cohen's report on 
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the Redwood City program indicates less than success. The 
Anglos did not become fluent speakers of Spanish, which they 
avoided in order "to lord it over the Spanish speakers be- 
cause of their greater command of English, and in many cases, 
their superior reading ability in English. "95/ It is obvious 
that English is the prestige language and equally obvious 
that the prestige is concordant with social class. 

Ramirez makes an interesting comparison, 96/ the only one 
I know of, between the rate of achievement in mother-tongue 
literacy of the children of migrant Chicano farm workers in 
Texas and upper middle class children in Mexico City. The 
children in the remarkable LaMar Center bilingual program 
learn to read in Spanish in kindergarten with materials de- 
veloped for a private kindergarten in Mexico City. The chil- 
dren do learn to read although the staff estimate that the 
LaMar Center children progress at a rate 75% slower than the 
Mexico City children. It is easy to speculate on the results 
when such children are taught to read in English with middle- 
class Anglos. And lest anyone wonder, this difference in 
progress rate is assuredly not because of lower intelligence 
but rather the result of social and economic deprivation .97/ 
I observed these children in second grade and they would 'Be 
the delight of any teacher, as valid an observation one can 
make as any psychometric testing in English would be useless 
in its invalidity. 

Following social class, the most important factor in 
school achievement seems to be the quality of the instruc- 
tional program. Factors such as prestige of home language 
vs. the target language, instrumental vs. integrative rewards 
are subsumed under parents' attitudes, in turn conditioned by 
membership in social groups. I have cited above Prater's 
conclusions for the success of the NPA in Kenya as primarily 
a result of the excellence of the program. Likewise, Aguilar 
accounts for the contradictory findings of the three Philip- 
pine experiments as due to difference in program quality. 
Another fascinating account is Erickson*s evaluation of the 
Rough Rock Demonstration School and the Reck Point Boarding 
School in Chinle, Arizona on the Navajo reservation. 98/ 
Rough Rock on paper looks like the ideal school; intensive 
community involvement, a local and Navajo school board, bi- 
lingual education with Navajo and English as a media of 
instruction, and a 40% Navajo faculty. As Erickson points 
out Rough Rock has become widely recognized as the symbol of 
the Avant-garde in American-Indian education. Rock Point 
was a Bureau of Indian Education school of recognized excel- 
lence out without the local involvement, bilingual education 
and liberal funding of the Rough Rock school. Rough Rock 
would rate very high on Kjolseth's "pluralistic model," one 
of the very few we have, in fact. Rock Point concentrated 
on English and would come closer to the "assimilation model." 
One can imagine the general dismay when the achievement test 
data, administered to both schools, "suggest that Rough Rock 
is inferior to Rock Point academically, and somewhat more 
markedly so, when all important variables are controlled. "99/ 
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Reading the report, it becomes clear that rhetoric about cul- 
tural pluralism accounts for little if the objectives are not 
implemented; attitudes by themselves are not sufficient. At 
Rock Point the teachers were hand-picked for demonstrated 
ability, they were consistently trained and supervised, suf- 
ficient teaching materials were available, and the students 
were on principle pushed to perform academically at their 
utmost. The exact opposite was true of Rough Rock. It is 
difficult not to draw the conclusion from the report that the 
difference in program quality was directly due to the quality 
of administration, to the chief administrators . 100/ 

Good programs are usually, equated with wel'ITTrained 
teachers and good teaching materials in a structured and 
supervised curriculum (as in Kenya and the Philippines) but 
little mention is ever made of methods of teaching English. 101/ 
One would very much want to know whether the relative success" 
of Rough Rock and Rock Point were related to the merits of 
language teaching. Neither of Erickson's assistants who ob- 
served the ESL classes and reported on the language programs 
knew sufficiently about second language teaching to report 
informatively about the programs. However, from my knowledge 
of materials cited and consultants referred to, I think it 
fair to deduce that Rock Point tended toward the classic 
audio-lingual approach while Rough Rock was more modified in 
the direction of cognitive code. In other words, even though 
Rough Rock endorses a language teaching method in its ESL 
classes which is more effective than that at Rock Point, this 
is nowhere noticeable in the academic achievement of the 
children, as measured by the achievement test batteries from 
the California Test Bureau. Now, Schwartz reports that Rough 
Rock had no uniformity or structure of its TESL program, and 
this was presumably so as a result of its poor administration. 
Even so I think we must admit that within the entire social 
situation, different language teaching methods account for 
very little of achieved language proficiency. 



SUMMARY REMARKS 

On such a pessimistic note, one might wonder if there are any 
implications at all of language learning theory for language 
planning. I think there are. Carroll has pointed out that 
"one of the best established findings of educational research 
is that a major source of variation in pupil learning is the 
teacher's ability to promote learning. "102/ If we look at 
theso case studies with the view of finHTng out what enables 
teachers to promote students' learning, there are findings on 
wh ' ch there is general agreement. 

Children in primary schools do not seem to learn a 1. - 
guage well if it is taught only as a subject matter with 
second language techniques, especially if those techniques 
are classic audio-lingual .103/ Unless a chi?.d understands 
and can use a language to communicate, he will not gain any 
proficiency in that language. There is general agreement 
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that children's proficiency in their L(2) is directly related 
to the years it has been used as a mediu.n of instruction in 
subject matters other than the language itself. This, how- 
ever, presupposes fluent, if not native, teachers. 

Having considered the various language teaching methods 
to be of minor importance in teaching students an L(2) , one 
might well wonder about the merit of the Center for Applied 
Linguistics* recommendation that "all personnel involved in 
bilingual programs should be required to have training in 
methods of teaching English as a Second Language. " 104 / 
I find it crucial. What the direct method, the audio-lingual 
method and the cognitive code method all have in common is 
the recognition that they are in fact teaching a language 
foreign to the child. They all proceed in an orderly pro- 
gress where the language content is structured. All staff 
who have worked with monolingual classes in an L(2) claim 
that this is necessary. In order to structure initial lan- 
guage use, the teachers need training and decent materials. 
The methods of structuring seem to play less a role than the 
structuring itself. Teachers who have had no training in 
second language teaching may simply fail to understand the 
difficulties of their students. Rubin reports from Paraguay 
that the teachers; 



. . . felt that any language problem difficulty en- 
countered was a normal part of teaching. In most 
rural areas, the teachers were under the illusion 
that although their students could not speak 
Spanish, almost all of them couldunderstand it. 
My classroom visits generally -indicated this to 
be untrue . 105 / 

The research data are not contradictory in their findings 
that teachers of superordinate groups do not promote efficient 
learning when they impose their values and attitudes on stu- 
dents of minority groups. Language learning theory has 
typically ignc red the sociolinguistic aspect of language learn 
ing, and language teaching specialists are not likely to 
quarrel with John and Horner when they write: 

Another major factor almost totally ignored 
in decades of psychological research on second- 
language learning is the socio-economic and 
cultural background of the non-English speaking 
child. 

If research on bilingualism is to be effec- 
tive, it must go beyond the narrow confines of 
purely linguistic and psychological studies . 106 / 

In other words, the most valid implication language plan- 
ning can draw from language learning theory lies exactly in 
those factors the theory cannot account for. The limited an- 
swers we can draw on from language learning theory indicates 
the necessity of adopting a sociolinguistic and anthropologi- 
cal framework for examining solutions to sociolinguistic 
problems . 
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